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EDITORIALS 


WAGES -—lIt’s a sad commentary that with labor 
A N D demanding a crippling guaranteed annual 
HOURS wage and Congress debating not whether 

or not the minimum wage should be 
raised, but the extent of that increase, that industry 
is so ecowered by the monopolizing power of labor 
bosses that it dare not open its individual or collective 
mouth in opposition. Canners who have done a re- 
markable job of keeping the consumer price of canned 
foods at a minimum despite sharply increased costs, 
are understandably concerned at the prospect of a 
sharp increase in the minimum wage. Many of those 
visiting Washington last week for the NCA Board 
Meet were also disappointed to learn that the Asso- 
ciation is taking no stand with respect to minimum 
wages but is trying to hold the line on the overtime 
exemptions granted the industry when operating on 
perishible crops. 


The writer of this column has always felt that the 
salaries of congressmen were too low to attract the 
best brains of the country. At the same time, it seems 
plainly evident that the timing of this Congress in 
raising those salaries was extremely poor. Coming as 
i! did at a time when inflation seemed to be pretty well 
under control and most workers satisfied, it most 
naturally started a round of wage demands. So that in 
considering legislation raising the minimum wage, the 
p osition of Congress is untenable. As a matter of fact, 
‘eir ideas of a $1.00 minimum per hour is 10¢ higher 
ian the Administration’s. None of them seem to con- 
~ ler the fact that there are many people by their very 
1 ture who can never earn a minimum wage that high 
«las the minimum wage continues to rise, that num- 
will increase in direct proportion to the degree of 
akness in our human natures. Next problem of 
irse will be to consider what to do with this group 
en industry decides it cannot afford to put them on 
i vay roll at this high price of doing nothing or little 

all. 


he outcome of the current negotiations with the 
F. d Motor Company with respect to the guaranteed 


as 
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annual wage will of course have a far reaching effect 
on each and every one of the 165 million souls of this 
country, and probably of the world. The labor bosses 
want security and at the same time maximum wages 
for their members, possibly not an entirely new con- 
cept but at least up till now people wanting security 
have been willing to sacrifice at least some other 
advantages. 


The idea of a guaranteed annual wage presents seri- 
ous implications that are difficult to contemplate. This 
may well be the straw that will break the labor bosses 
back and it should be opposed to the bitter end by 
employer and employee alike for it will surely work 
to the disadvantage of both. 


R. H. Rowe, Vice-President and Secretary, United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association has filed with 
the Senate Labor Sub-Committee a supplement to his 
oral statement to that Committee on May 5, suggesting 
exemption from minimum wage and overtime pay pro- 
visions of the Wage and Hour Act for employers based 
on the guaranteed annual wage contracts. While this 
statement presents, in our opinion, the best compro- 
mise yet suggested, the fact that it accepts in principal 
the guaranteed annual wage contract suggests that it 
might be a dangerous compromise. The suggested pro- 
vision follows: 


“Since economic security, or a guaranteed annual 
wage, is one of the primary objectives of workers to- 
day, it seems that Congress should consider exempting 
from the overtime provision of the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law and from any increased minimum hourly 
wage that might exceed 85c per hour, those workers 
whose employers are willing to guarantee that the 
worker shall make not less than 52 weeks pay per year 
at $42.50 per week, for not more than 50 hours per 
week, and provided that, in any week in which the 
worker works more than 50 hours, for those hours 
above 50, the worker, assuming he is not otherwise 
exempt, must receive at least the minimum hourly 
wage and overtime pay under the Act. 


be 
ER 
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NCA Summarizes Antitrust 
Report 


PART IV of NCA’s Summary of the Report of the Attorney 
General's Committee to Study the Anti-Trust Laws 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


PATENT-ANTITRUST PROBLEMS 


The Committee report deals compre- 
hensively with the relation between 
patents and the antitrust laws. It sug- 
gested that the acquisition of a patent is 
not an antitrust violation unless it is a 
part of a larger antitrust offense. The 
report further developed the limits of 
permissible patent licensing, and the fix- 
ing by the licensor of the resale prices 
of the patented product. It condemned 
the use of patents for control of un- 
patented materials, and outlined the 
antitrust limits of using patent pools. It 
recognized that infringement suits may 
be legitimate efforts to enforce a patent 
or parts of a scheme to monopolize de- 
pendent in each case upon particular 
facts. By a close division, the Committee 
condemned compulsory royalty-free li- 
censing of patents as an_ antitrust 
penalty. 


EXEMPTIONS 


The chapter on exemptions deals with 
regulated industries, such as railroads, 
motor carriers, air lines, radio stations, 
etc. In general, the report concluded that 
the regulatory agencies in considering 
whether to approve mergers, rate agree- 
ments, or access to the industry through 
the granting of new franchises, ought to 
be guided by the basic policy of the anti- 
trust laws putting a premium upon free 
competition. 

As to organized labor, the Committee 
recognized that the problem of labor- 
management relations goes beyond any 
antitrust study, and confines itself to 
discussing union activities, not directed 
at established union ends, but at direct 
restraints on competition. The report 
urged that “union actions aimed at di- 
rectly fixing the kind or amount of prod- 
ucts which may be used, produced or 
sold, their market price, the geographi- 
cal area in which they may be used, pro- 
duced or sold, or the number of firms 
which may engage in their production or 
distribution are contrary to antitrust 
policy.” 

The Committee concluded that to the 
extent that such commercial restraints 
are not effectively curbed by either the 
antitrust laws or the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, appropriate legislation 
should prohibit these unicn efforts at 
outright market control. 

As to agricultural exemptions from 
the antitrust laws, such as those for 
agricultural cooperatives, the Committee 
concluded that these were based on Con- 


gressional determination of political and 
social as well as economic issues. After 
reviewing the decisions, the Committee 
concluded that coercion of competitors or 
customers or the achievement of monopo- 


‘ly power by an agricultural cooperative 


was not compatible with antitrust policy. 
It urged that “where cooperatives at- 
tempt to or actually obtain monopoly 
power by means not sanctioned by Sec- 
tion 1 of Capper-Volstead, the Sherman 
Act should apply even though the monop- 
olized product’s price is not unduly en- 
hanced.” The Committee further sug- 
gested that the Secretary of Agriculture 
review each case with the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to determine whether the coopera- 
tives had exceeded the exemption af- 
forded them. 


Some members of the Committee urged 
that because the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture had over two decades failed to insti- 
tute a single proceeding against any 
agricultural cooperative, the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws in this area 
be put in the Department of Justice. 
Other members dissented by pointing 
a . to the sequence of amendments 
which permit inclusion in marketing 
agreements and orders—and consequent 
total exemption from antitrust scrutiny 
—of provisions covering production con- 
trols, surplus pools, allocation of raw ma- 
terials, standardization, unfair methods 
of trade and unfair competition, tech- 
niques of marketing, etc. Historically 
these provisions paralleled, and analyti- 
cally they incorporate, most of the anti- 
competitive vices of the N.R.A. These 
members feel their impact upon proces- 
sors and distributors and consumers, as 
well as their erosion of antitrust policy 
in wide areas, warrant close re-exami- 
nation.” 


ECONOMIC INDICIA OF 
COMPETITION AND MONOPOLY 


The report includes a long chapter 
contrasting the approach of economists 
and the approach of the courts to issues 
of monopoly and competition. This sec- 
tion deals with an analysis of “competi- 
tion,” “workable competition” or “effec- 
tive competition” as theoretical concepts, 
the economists’ definition of markets, 
and the like. It analyzes in detail the 
meaning of price discrimination § as 
viewed by economists and the meaning of 
that term under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
ENFORCEMENT 


The final chapter of the report is de 
voted to antitrust administration and en. 
forcement. The Committee recommended 
legislation which would authorize the 
Attorney General in a civil antitrust in- 
vestigation to use a Civil Investigative 
Demand for documents rather than havy- 
ing to resort, as at present, to the use 
of a grand jury inquiry to secure them. 
The report further deals with the stand- 
ards which should govern the choice by 
the Department of Justice of using 
either a civil or criminal proceeding to 
enforce the antitrust laws. In genera! 
the Committee recommended that the 
criminal process be used for price fixing 
violations, specific attempts to monopo- 
lize, or second offenses. 

The report likewise embodies a com- 
prehensive analysis of the use of consent 
settlements in antitrust cases whose use 
it recommends. It likewise makes certain 
technical suggestions for the handling of 
antitrust cases by the Department of 
Justice. A specific legislative recommen- 
dation is that the penalty for violation 
be increased from $5,000 to $10,000. A 
cautionary suggestion on the use of 
divestiture as a remedy is developed in 
this final chapter of the report. Lastly, 
the report offers suggestions as to meth- 
ods of cooperation between the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission, and recommends a uniform 
four-year federal statute of limitations 
on treble damage actions as well as giv- 
ing the United States the right to bring 
such damage suits. 


(THE END) 


TUNA PACKERS TEST TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


Court action in the form of a protest 
directed to the Collector of Customs of 
the Port of New York on behalf of the 
Southern California tuna industry was 
filed in New York, May 26. 

The protest charged that canned tuna 
is being imported into the United States 
at a tariff rate far below the legal duty. 
It calls upon the Collector of Customs to 
collect a tariff of 25 percent ad valorem 
on imports of tuna canned in brine as 
directed by the Tariff Act of 1930. 

The protest declared that the Trade 
Agreements Act is an unconstitution:! 
delegation of legislative power to the 
President and that the Icelandic Treaty, 
negotiated under the Act, is null an! 
void. This treaty established a 50 pe: 
cent reduction of the duty on import «' 
tuna canned in brine from that pr: - 
scribed by Congress in the Tariff Act «— 
1930, which called for a 25 percent tarit 

In the specific instance, filed May 2: 
protest was made against the asses: 
ment of 12% percent ad valorem duty © 
an entry of canned tuna fish from Japs 
on April 5, 1955. The protest declar 
that an additional amount of 12% pe: 
cent ad valorem on this entry, in orde 
to bring it up to the full 25 percen‘ 
should be collected by the Customs Office. 
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RESEARCH 


Tomato Powder Moves Step Closer 
To Commercial Feasibility 


First commercial tests of powder made from either tomato juice 
or tomato paste indicates product is ready for commercial 


production. 


Vacuum-dried or “puffed” tomato 
powder, a promising new product of re- 
search, has moved another major step 
toward commercial feasibility. The pro- 
cess for its production, developed in 
vacuum-shelf equipment (a_batch-type 
operation) in the Western Utilization 
Research Branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in Albany, California, has 
proved to be adaptable to commercial 
vacuum-drying equipment that operates 
continuously, M. J. Copley, Chief of the 
Branch, reports. Commercial processors 
and the U. S. Quartermaster Corps are 
interested because a high-quality powder 
would meet a need for light-weight, ver- 
satile tomato product, convenient to use 
and economical to distribute. 


The tests on continuous vacuum dry- 
ing were conducted under a cooperative 
arrangement with the Chain Belt Com- 
pany at its plant in Malwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Men from the California laboratory 
working with the manufacturer’s techni- 
cal staff, obtained conditions in_pilot- 
scale continuous equipment that  pro- 
duced tomato powder equal in quality to 
that produced previously in the vacuum- 
shelf drier. The Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute in Chicago is evalu- 
ating the products of the recent tests for 
possible use by the armed forces as 
tomato juice, paste, and ingredient in 
soups and other foods. 


Powder produced by the new vacuum 
dryine method mixes readily with water 
and has natural tomato color, flavor, and 
nutriiive values. The earlier studies 
with vacuum-shelf equipment were an 
outgrowth of successful studies con- 
ducte: by the Western Utilization Re- 
seare’ Branch on drying of orange juice 
toa» wder. In the process the orange 
Solids ‘xpand to several times the orig- 
inal \ume, dry rapidly, and reconsti- 
tute  adily with water. This process 
for po dered orange juice is now in com- 
merci: use. 


ADV’ TAGE OVER ORANGE JUICE 


/ As ‘ npared with orange juice, tomato 
Juice is one major advantage in its 
adapta on to vacuum dehydration. This 
advan' ve is that tomato flavor is re- 
tained \ithout significant loss through- 
out the process. Much flavor is lost dur- 
ing concentration and drying of orange 
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juice, so that incorporation of natural 
orange flavor in a solid carrier is neces- 
sary as a final step in production of 
powder. A difficulty that was anticipated 
for tomato juice from the vacuum-shelf 
studies did not materialize. This was the 
tendency for the starting material (a 
concentrate) to puff only slightly. Im- 
provement was effected in the batch 
studies either by drying a pulpy fraction 
separately and combining powders from 
the two fractions or by beating air into 
the concentrate prior to vacuum drying. 
Neither of these expedients was found to 
be necessary in the recent tests with con- 
tinuous vacuum drying equipment in 
Milwaukee. 


JUICE AND PASTE USED 


Two types of concentrate were used in 
the recent continuous-process tests. One 
was prepared from high-quality canned 
tomato juice, the other was a commercial 
high-pectin tomato paste. The former 
was concentrated in laboratory equip- 
ment at a product temperature not ex- 
ceding 160° F. and was about 40 per- 
cent solids. The paste was 30 percent 
solids. Commercially feasible drying con- 
ditions and rates were found for both, 
and both were dried to light flaky 
powders containing only 142 to 2 percent 
moisture without perceptible heat dam- 
age. Some differences in the character- 
istics of the two powders were apparent. 


The Western Utilization Research 
Branch issued information earlier on the 
vacuum process (batch operation) and 
also on work there on spray drying of 
tomato juice. This information is avail- 
able on request to the Branch. 


CANNED FIG SIRUP 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
has issued (Federal Register May 21) 
revised recommended designations of 
liquid media and brix measurements for 
canned kodata figs, effective June 15. 
While the sirup or liquid media as such 
is not a factor of quality for the pur- 
poses of ascertaining the grade, designa- 
tions for “cut-out” brix measurement are 
recommended. These are as follows: 
“Extra heavy sirup’”—26° or more but 
not more than 35°. “Heavy sirup”—21° 
or more but less than 26°. “Light sirup” 
-—16° or more but less than 21°. “In 
water” packed in water. 


PESTICIDE TOLERANCES 
REQUESTED 


A petition has been filed (Federal 
Register May 17, 1955) by Geigy Chem- 
ical Corporation of New York City, for 
the establishment of a tolerance of 8 
parts per million for residues of the 
acaricide Chlorobenzilate (ethyl 4,4’- 
Dichlorobenzilate) in or on _ apples, 
cantaloupes, lemons, oranges and pears. 

A petition has also been filed (Federal 
Register May 20, 1955) with the F. & D. 
Administration by the California Spray- 
Chemical Corporation of California and 
the Stauffer Chemical Company of New 
York, proposing the establishment of 
tolerances for Captanas follows: 15 parts 
per million on citrus fruits, pineapples, 
string beans, lima beans, peas, black-eyed 
peas and potatoes; a tolerance of 20 
parts per million on apples, pears, 
quinces, grapes, strawberries, cucumbers, 
summer squash, eggplant, peppers, 
melons (cantaloupes, watermelons), 
pumpkins, winter squash, tomatoes. 25 
parts per million on peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, mangoes, plums, prunes, celery, 
collards, spinach and lettuce; 40 parts 
per million on sweet and sour cherries. 


PENNSYLVANIA ISSUES NEW 
DIETETIC REGULATIONS 


Pennsylvania’s rigorous labeling re- 
quirement for artificially sweetened foods 
—nicknamed by the industry, the “crepe 
label” has been abandoned, according to 
a PCA Bulletin dated May 13. New regu- 
lations stipulating the requirements for 
special dietary foods containing artificial 
sweetening agents, have been prepared 
by the Bureau of Food and Chemistry of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The new regulations require that foods 
containing non-nutritive artificial sweet- 
ening agents shall be segregated from 
other foods in retail stores so that the 
special dietary nature of the products is 
apparent to the purchaser. The conspic- 
uous display of a placard, plainly 
printed — “Special Dietary Foods,’ in 
letters four inches high, will be a requi- 
site where such foods are offered for 
sale. 

Each label must state clearly the com- 
mon name and amount, expressed in per- 
centage by weight, of the artificial sweet- 
ening agent or agents, the product con- 
tains. In addition, each label shall in- 
clude a statement that the contents are 
intended for use only by those who must 
restrict their intake of nutritive sweeten- 
ing agents. 

As in the previous regulations, the use 
of natural sweetening agents in syntheti- 
cally-sweetened food products, will not 
be permitted. 

Another provision will require that 
each label state the analysis of the food 
in terms of the percentage of protein; 
percentage of fat; percentage of carbo- 
hydrates; and the number of calories per 
ounce or per unit. 
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PACKAGING 


LINCOLN REDESIGNS PRESERVE 
PACKAGE 


Lincoln Brand preserves, jellies and 
marmalade are now being distributed in 
newly redesigned labels and closures de- 
veloped for the packer, Lincoln Foods, 
Inc., of Lawrence, Mass. Redesigned 
packages are shown on the right. 

New labels in four colors are brighter 
and more eye-catching, designed for 
easier reading. Fruit vignettes quickly 
identify products and possess appetite 
appeal for shoppers. Tops of litho- 
graphed metal closures 


name, sales message, illustration, and 
large price marking space for conveni- 
ence of retailers. 


New label and closure designs devel- 
oped by B. Dwight Fuerst, designer, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. Twelve-ounce tumblers by Owens- 
Illinois; metal closures by White Cap; 
Labels by Calvert Lithographing. 


HOLSUM HOT DOG SAUCE now 
comes in newly designed jar by Brock- 
way Glass. Five clear glass hot dogs 
stand out from the rough or pebbled sur- 
face making it attractive both as a shelf 
or table package. The three color litho- 
graphed cap by Trio carries the Hot Dog 
trademark, ingredients, etc. 


10 
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PACKAGING AWARD —R. E. Lam- 
beau (left), president of the Larsen Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wisc., receives the first 
prize award for “packaging” from Clare 
Hall, member of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, for Larsen’s “Fresh- 
like” vegetable labels. A giant replica of 
the vegetable can was produced for the 
award presentation ceremony held at the 
close of the association’s annual litho- 
graphic competition and exhibit. An- 
ether Larsen product, “Veg-All’, mixed 
vegetables, won the honorable mention 
in the packaging competition. More than 
1,700 entries of display material and 
package labels were judged. 


RED DEVIL MISS 


There’s a devil-“take”-care gleam in 
the eyes of Dorothy Rowand, named 
1955’s Miss Deviled Ham, as she proudly 
surrounds her treasure of Underwood 
Deviled Ham. The pert Red Devil bon- 
net was especially designed for Under- 
wood by the world-famous milliner, Mr. 
John, as a facsimile of the familiar red 
devil trademark on the Underwood labels. 


PROMOTION 


A sweetheart of “Shoe-Peg” Corn wil] 
be selected this year by the Associated 
Shoe-Peg Corn Canners, Ine. Contes- 
tants, single girls between the ages of 
18 and 21 living in the Shoe-Peg mar- 
keting area, will be judged on personal- 
ity, beauty and willingness to participate 
in the promotion of Shoe-Peg Corn. They 
must be sponsored by an individual or 
firm concerned with packing, distribut- 
ing or retailing Shoe-Peg Corn. Area 
finalists will be announced on July 1. 
Finals will be held at Baltimore or 
Washington on August 18. Entry blanks 
may be obtained at the Association 
Office, c/o Can Manufacturers Institute, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


As a result of a contest held by H. P. 
Cannon & Son, Ince., Bridgeville, Dela- 
ware, six brokerage firms throughout the 
country have won trips to Bermuda and 
Nassau, it is announced by Henry P. 
Cannon II ,president of the firm. The 
winners, all of whose sales exceeded 
quotas set by the Cannon Company, par- 
ticipated in the contest from January 1 
through April 30, of this year. Quotas 
were based:on 1954 sales of each broker 
and were set by Cannon at figures which 
showed major sales increases. Winning 
brokers are: Albany Brokerage Com- 
pany, Albany, Georgia; J. C. Blaskey 
Company, Philadelphia; Linewood Sales 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri; Fred 
W. Peppler & Son, Detroit; Stewart-Ris- 
don Company, New York; and Taylor & 
Sledd, Richmond, Virginia. Each broker- 
age house won a week’s cruise for two 
people. 


The American Can Company has an- 
nounced the launching of a double bar- 
reled promotion and advertising cam- 
paign to promote the sale of canned soft 
drinks in its brand-new trade marked 
container “MiraCan”., The company will 
sponsor a sampling program in selected 
markets which will provide homemakers 
with By-mail coupons with a value from 
10 to 380c, redeemable at the grocery 
store on soft drinks packed in “ Mira- 
Cans”. The firm will also pay a portion 
of the cost of newspaper advertising 
space by packers using “MiraCans” if 
the ad so states that the drink» are 
packed in these cans and earries « foot- 
note concerning them. Full page ads on 
“MiraCans” in key trade public: tions 
and the July 11 issue of “Life and 
August issues of “McCall’s” and * Good 
Housekeeping” round out the provram. 
Canco thus takes this method of ex)ress- 
ing its confidence in the future o! the 
canned soft drink market. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


NEW HAMILTON COOKER 


The manufacture of a new Mix Cooker 
that gives both single and double mo- 
tion agitation has been announced by the 
Hamilton Copper and Brass Works of 
Cincinnati. 


The new Hamilton Style-DP Mix Cook- 
er’s primary agitator has nylon scrapers 
and rotates slowly at 20 to 30 rpm. The 
secondary agitator can be turned on or 
off independently and rotates at a high 
speed of 40 to 60 rpm. A variety of agi- 
tators is available to vary the type of 
secondary mixing. Quick-acting sanitary 
couplings permit easy removal of both 
agitators and provide strong, rigid joints 
for operation. 


The new cooker has an oilless gear box 
that precludes leakage problems and 
eliminates contamination worries. The 
kettle and agitator are made of stainless 
steel with every sanitation feature in- 
cluded. Thermometer bracket and hy- 
draulic lift for agitator are optional 
equipment. Variable-speed drives are 
also optional, 


For full information write for data 
sheet 11-16, Hamilton Copper and Brass 
Works, Dept. 2, 820 State Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


NEW MANUAL ON 
LIQUID SUGAR 


A w ilth of valuable information for 
the inc strial sugar user is contained in 
“This | Liquid Sugar”, a comprehensive 
new m nual just published by Refined 
Syrups & Sugars, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Contain ig over two hundred pages of 
authori: facts about liquid sugar, 
this ne. book has been prepared es- 
pecially for those food manufacturers 
Who nevi basie information on sugar in 
liquid readily available for con- 
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venient reference. Price of the new vol- 
ume is $5.00. 


“This Is Liquid Sugar” discusses at 
some length the history, production, and 
distribution of liquid sugar. An entire 
chapter is devoted to equipment used in 
liquid sugar systems developed for dif- 
ferent applications. Another chapter dis- 
cusses the use of liquid sugar in various 
food industries and provides typical 
formulations and processing times. Still 
another chapter goes into the numerous 
engineering services which are available, 
without charge, to the food manufacturer 
using, or planning to use, liquid sugar. 


Of particular interest to laboratory 
workers and others actively concerned 
with food technology is a prominent sec- 
tion covering laboratory procedures for 
liquid sugar. This section gives detailed 
instructions for determination of solids, 
determination of pH, measurement of in- 
vert content, and bacteriological exami- 
nation. 


Another important section of the new 
manual is given over to technical data. 
This section consists of fifty pages of 
tables, charts, graphs, and related in- 
structions. All information is presented 
in whichever form renders it easiest for 
the reader to apply in his work. 


Color lithographed packaging and ad- 
vertising material produced by the 
United States Printing & Lithograph 
Company has been accorded 19 awards in 
the 5th Annual National Lithographic 
Competition sponsored by the Litho- 
graphers National Association. An- 
nouncement of the awards was made in 
Chicago on May 9. 


Included in the list of awards received 
by the United States Printing & Litho- 
graph Company, were First Award in 
the outdoor 24-sheet poster classification 
for the Christmas poster entitled “Chil- 
drens Prayer”, reproducing a color illus- 
tration by Norman Rockwell and pro- 
duced for the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company; First Award in the Car 
Card classification for a Lucky Strike 
cigarette car card produced for the 
American Tobacco Company; First 
Award in the Label classification for a 
series of canned vegetable labels for 
Freshlike brand vegetables packed by 
the Larsen Company. 


The awards also included four 2nd 
prizes, two 3rd prizes and ten Honorable 
Mention Awards for a wide variety of 
packaging and advertising material. 


The award winning material repre- 
sented lithographic work produced in 
four of the seven U.S.P.&L. plants — 
Erie, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Mineola, 
New York; and St. Charles, Ill. 


MULTI-PAK FILLER 


A few weeks ago (C. T. 5/16), the 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion’s Canning Machinery Division, an- 
nounced a new green bean slicer. This 
week comes news that FMC has been 
appointed the exclusive agent for the 
Carruthers Multi-Pak Filler for the 
automatic filling of whole or french style 
beans. The new equipment, it is said, 
performs at capacities up to 15 times 
greater than those obtained by hand 
packed methods. Continuous operations 
at speeds up to 70 cans per minute (de- 
pending on can size) are possible due to 
the unique design and positive filling 
principle of this equipment. 

The Multi-Pak consists of a horizontal 
feed table assembly and filling mecha- 
nism. The rubber conveyor belt, specially 
designed with cleats to form volumetric 
measuring pockets for a given can size. 
is recessed in the center of the feed 
table. As the product is discharged from 
the washer or slicer, it is moved into the 
conveyor pockets by the feed operators 
—usually one on each side of the table— 
and is carried to a transfer hopper on the 
filling mechanism into which it is dis- 
charged. The product drops through the 
hopper into a compression pocket where 
it is gently formed into a round mass, 
slightly less in diameter than the cans 
into which it is to be filled. As the cans 
are positioned for filling a plunger ejects 
or pushes the product into the contain- 
ers. The filler, manufactured to handle 
one specific can size, has an overall 
length of 11 feet, three inches including 
a 7 foot assembly table. Change parts 
must be obtained for each can size. 


Fischer & Porter Company, manufac- 
turers of complete process instrumenta- 
tion and chlorinating equipment for 
treatment of water, sewage and indus- 
trial waste at Hatboro, Pa., has pro- 
moted four managers to vice presidents 
in charge of their respective divisions. 
Those named are: Robert A. Stern, Data 
Reduction & Automation Division; Louis 
H. Aricson, International Division: 
Nathaniel Brewer, Research; and Edward 
J. Querner, Manufacturing. Sales of the 
company are up 20 percent for the first 
four months of 1955 over the same 
period in 1954. The January-April! sales 
total this year was $3,170,000. 
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News 


and Personals 


The Tri-State Summer Outing will be 
held July 15 at the Miles River Yacht 


Club, St. Michaels, the Tri-State Packers _ 


Association has announced. 


New York State Canners and Freezers 
Association Annual Summer Outing date 
has been changed to Tuesday, August 9, 
at the Oak Hill Country Club in 
Rochester. 


Old Guard Members will be interested 
to know that the elusive 1000th member 
has yet to be attained, according to a 
report received this week from Secretary 
Treasurer John Dingee. Figure now 
stands at 988. Plans are already under- 
way once again to honor that 1000th 
member and the man who brings him 
into the Society at the Annual Cocktail 
Party and Dinner in Atlantic City next 
January. Also, 1955 President Ogden 
Sells has given his okay for another 
membership contest offering a prize to 
the 3 Old Guard members who bring in 
the most new members during 1955. 
Leaders at the moment are Bob Ludwig, 
Al Staley, and Bill de Back. Just in 
case there’s someone who doesn’t know, 
eligibility for membership in the Old 
Guard Society is a minimum of 20 years 
in the canning and allied industry. 


F. Webster Browne, Partner, H. C. 
Baxter and Brother of Brunswick, Maine, 
announced the appointment of Paul 
Pratico Company, Inc., 140 Cedar Street, 
New York City, to handle on an exclu- 
sive basis the company’s line of “Bax- 
ter’s Finest” and buyer’s label canned 
potato products in the Metropolitan New 
York and New Jersey area. Other sea- 
sonal and non-seasonal canned items will 
be handled by Andorn, Bergida and 
Danks, Inc., 29 41st Avenue, Long Is- 
land City. 


Franklin Bell, director of advertising 
and public relations of the H. J. Heinz 
Company, has been elected chairman of 
the Public Relations Advisory Committee 
of Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
The Committee is composed of about 
thirty executives of GMA member com- 
panies. Its membership is divided be- 
tween general executives with an inter- 
est in public relations matters and direc- 
tors of public relations. 
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William E. “Bill” Silver, for many 
years operator of the William E. Silver 
Sales Company of Aberdeen, has joined 
forces with J. B. McDowall of the M & M 
Brokerage Company in Baltimore. Bill, 
a member of one of the oldest canning 
families in Maryland, has a broad ac- 
quaintance in Eastern buying circles and 
will be pleased to hear from any of his 
associates at any time. 


Sam Ahlman, recently retired by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Food and Drug Administration, 
Cincinnati, has been appointed super- 
visor of Ohio State Inspectors. Ahlman 
succeeds Clark L. Coffman who, for the 
past six years, was the popular and effi- 
cient supervisor of bakeries and bever- 
ages inspections. Coffman has accepted 
a position as Executive Secretary, Ohio 
Bakers Association. 


Harry J. Mullany, Vice President and 
Container Factories Manager of Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Company, Inc., El- 
mira, New York, announced two changes 
at that Company’s Streator and Law- 
renceburg Glass Container Plants. R. E. 
Haldeman, former Plant Manager at 
Streator, Illinois, has been moved to 
Thatcher’s Lawrenceburg, Indiana; op- 
eration to manage that plant. Lawrence- 
burg Plant Manager, J. K. O’Brien, has 
been named to replace Mr. Haldeman at 
Streator. Mr. Haldeman served as Man- 
ager of Thatcher’s former Oleon Plant, 
and in 1945, he took charge of the 
Streator organization. Mr. O’Brien be- 
gan his Thatcher career in 1936, and in 
1951 was made Plant Manager of the 
Lawrenceburg operation. 


Lyman C. Dunbar, Division Sales Di- 
rector, California Packing Co., has been 
elected Chairman of the GMA Los Ange- 
les Merchandising Committee, according 
to Paul S. Willis, President, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc. Mr. 
Dunbar succeeds Craig Davidson, Vice- 
President and Marketing Director of the 
Purex Corp., Ltd. John W. Geiger of 
Kraft Foods Co. was elected Vice Chair- 
man at the same committee meeting, 
succeeding Mr. Dunbar. The committee 
is composed of about 30 sales executives 
of food and grocery product firms who 
meet periodically to discuss merchandis- 
ing developments and problems. There 
are similar GMA committees in New 
York, San Francisco, the Midwest and 
the South, 


The outright purchase of all capital 
stock of the McCandlish Lithograph Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, by the United 
States Printing & Lithograph Company 
has been announced jointly by W. H. 
Walters, president of the United States 
Printing & Lithograph Company and 
Atlee R. McCandlish, president of the 
McCandlish Lithograph Corporation. In 
the future the Philadelphia firm will be 
operated as a subsidiary of the United 
States Printing & Lithograph Company. 
Operations will continue at the Mc- 
Candlish plant located at Roberts and 
Stokely Streets in Philadelphia. Harold 
A. Speckman, formerly vice-president 
and sales manager of McCandlish, has 
been named president of the new sub- 
sidiary company. 


Harry W. Freedman and Company, 
canned foods brokers of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, on June 1 took over the princi- 
pals’ accounts of Hansen, MacDowell and 
Strand, Fort Lee, New Jersey, brokerage 
firm now liquidated. Stewart W. Mac- 
Dowall, Harry O. Hansen and Claude F. 
Hopfer have joined the Freedman organi- 
zation and will continue to contact the 
trade as heretofore in the Metropolitan 
New York and New Jersey markets. 


Parrott & Co., pioneer brokers of San 
Francisco, Calif., have been appointed 
Northern California distributors of the 
canned clam line of the Sheltered Island 
Company, Greenport, N. Y. This firm 
has been marketing clams for years, but 
has but recently installed facilities for 
canning this item. 


Sales of Libby, McNeill & Libby, pack- 
er of canned and frozen foods, reached 
a record high both in units and dollars in 
the new fiscal year ended May 28, 
Charles S. Bridges, President, reported 
to stockholders. Consolidated sales are 
expected to total approximately $258,- 
000,000, including about $40,000,000 de- 
rived from certain foreign subsidies ies. 
Consolidated net earnings for the fiscal 
year are expected to be slightly more 
than $5,000,000, Mr. Bridges said. I» the 
preceding fiscal year, ended February 
27, 1954, net sales were reported at $° (5,- 
409,664, and net income amountec to 
$4,164,967. Inventories are lower then a 
year ago, and with few exceptions are 
closely in line with requirements. “ [he 
outlook for the coming year is good,” 
Mr. Bridges stated. 
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RESEARCH CENTER DEDICATED — 
History and scientific leaders took part in 
the dedication ceremony at American Can 
Company’s new Research and Development 
Center in Barrington, Illinois, on May 26. 
The largest research center in the world, 
devoted to food and containers, the new 
laboratory has as one of its major activ- 
ities, the development of “tinless tin cans”. 


Top left: Secretary of Agriculture Benson 


and Canco President, William C. Stolk, study a map showing that 75 percent of the 
worlds tin supply lies within immediate striking distance of the Communists. Top 
right: aerial view of research center. Lower right: NCA President George B. Morrill. 
Jr., Canco’s Vice-President of Research, Roger H. Lueck, Mr. Stolk, and Industria! 
Research Institute President Elect, R. D. Coghill, cut a ribbon of tinless metal symbol- 
izing the part Canco Scientists are playing in perfecting cans from tin-free materials. 


Tinless Can Predicted At Canco 


Laboratory 


American Can Company’s new Re- 
search and Development Center at Bar- 
rington, Ill., dedicated to the future needs 
of this country’s container-making and 
container-using industries, was formally 
opened on May 26. 

The ceremony, at which Secretary of 
Acriculture Ezra Taft Benson was the 
honored guest, was attended by more 
than 200 scientists and technical people 
—one of the largest scientific groups 
ev'ry assembled for the dedication of a 
research laboratory. The program in- 
clu ‘ed the inspection of an array of 500 
pic es of specialized research equipment 
loc ted in more than 50 separate labora- 
toi» seetions. 

‘This modern scientific center—which 
has been two decades in planning—has 
bec especially designed, engineered and 
equ ped to develop and perfect the con- 
tai: vs of tomorrow,” William C. Stolk, 
Pre dent of Canco, said. 


TINLESS CANS 

| commenting on the containers of 
the ture, Mr. Stolk said that the can- 
ma! »g industry is on the threshold of 
ar » era of tinless cans and that “if 
our >rogress continues at the present 
ratc | do not hesitate to predict that all 
the ins that have been subjected to the 
vag: ‘es of tin shortages in the past will 
neve again be curtailed because tin is 
ins: ort supply. I also feel that a very 
high pereentage of all metal cans pro- 
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duced in this country will be tinless 
within the next decade.” 

“This research center has its creative 
sights trained on the role packaged food 
and non-food products will play in the 
next half century, and its unequalled fa- 
cilities are designed to meet every fore- 
seeable problem,” Mr. Stolk added. “I 
am sure the research center will be a key 
instrument in the industry’s progress in 
the years that lie immediately ahead— 
an era of packaging destined to be the 
most significant this country has seen.” 

Foremost among research’s responsi- 
bilities, Mr. Stolk said, will be solving 
the problems of how to package and 
market the more than 10 billion addi- 
tional pounds of food, plus billions of ad- 
ditional gallons of beverages, that will 
be required by this country’s growing 
population within the next two decades. 
It is to that end that American Can 
Company has focused a major part of its 
experience and know-how at Barrington, 
he added. 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS 

Dr. R. H. Lueck, Canco’s vice president 
in charge of the company’s research and 
technical department, reviewed the activ- 
ities being carried out by the Research 
and Development Center and stressed the 
importance of the company’s present 
extensive scientific investigations being 
directed to problems in new materials, 
methods and procedures, He said these 


‘ 


include studies in canning technology, 
biochemistry, bacteriology, “cold sterili- 
zation” by nuclear fission products and 
the development of new materials for 
container manufacture. 

Foremost among the can company’s 
long-range research projects, he said, is 
the quest for can-making materials that 
will eliminate this country’s dependence 
upon tin. 

It is expected that the “containers of 
tomorrow” will come from a number of 
metals—each tailored to fit a specific 
need, he said. These metals may include 
steel, chemically treated steel, aluminum, 
steel coated with aluminum and possibly 
other types of alloy coatings and meta! 
cembinations. Plastics will also play an 
increasingly important role. 

In the program to develop tinless “tin 
cans,” chemically treated steel gives 
promise as one of the first alternates for 
tin plate, Canco’s research head stated. 
In fact, every domestically produced 
metal which might be used in can manu- 
facturing is being studied, including 
zine, nickel, aluminum and even titanium. 

One of the most important steps to de- 
velopment of tinless cans, high-speed 
welding of side seams, eliminating the 
need for tin-lead solder, has been accom- 


| plished on an experimental basis at Bar- 


rington. 
\ BENSON COMMENDS 


Secretary Benson commended the Com- 
‘pany for its interest in research, stating 
that, “Many of the differences between 
our day and that of our Grandfather’s 
are due to research—and the differences 
are tremendous”. He said that, “we have 
only to think how far this progress 
would be set back if food retailing were 
to return to the methods and policies of 
50 years ago, to appreciate the vital role 
you have played in this drama... your 
industry can take a substantial share of 
the credit for changing the face of the 
American kitchen for you have con- 
tributed to the extra service—the time- 
saving —the better quality—the im- 
proved nutrition—the added convenience 
the American homemaker buys in our 
food stores today.” He stressed the fact 
that this new abundance of nutritive 
foods of wide variety “did not result 
from the efforts of just a few people, but 
from the joint counsel and joint efforts 
of millions of Americans—farmers, food 
processors, warehousers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and manufacturers of equipment 
—as well as researchers and medical 
people, home economics workers and a 
host of others”. He made a strong play 
for even greater cooperation in research 
between agriculture, industry and gov- 
ernment. 

The modern 104,000 square foot, 1 
story structure is located on a 40 acre 
tract of land in a campus-like setting off 
Northwest Highway in Barrington. It is 
of buff brick construction with half-glass 
walls and cheerful tile interiors. De- 
signed to furnish every office and labora- 
tory with outside light, the center will 
initially house a staff of more than 150 
scientific, technical, clerical and mainte- 
nance people, 
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omemakers who see thi 


In planning her family’s meals, the American 
housewife sometimes finds it difficult to prepare eco- 
nomical dishes which are really interesting. 


The Canco ad across the way helps solve that prob- 
lem. You see the ad here in black and white. A po- 
tential audience of 47,700,000 people will see it in 
delectable full color and on two pages in the June 13 


Life and in the June McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. 


Clear, easy-to-follow recipes will show the home- 
maker how to prepare the dishes of Baltimore Buffet 
using a wide variety of canned foods and beverages. 
So, when she goes tomarket she will buy your products. 


Cash in on this spectacular Canco ad! Be sure your 
salesmen talk to your retail outlets and make sure 
they highlight your brands, price them attractively 
and display them prominently. 


Baltimore Buffet stands as a prime example of Canco’s 
service to you . . . another striking ad in a notable 
campaign which actually creates a buying urge and 
helps build the prestige of all canned foods and bev- 
erages. It sells your products to your profit . . . if you 
give the final push! 


Canned h 
am 
time, but there's 
as 


fuss 
te, no shrinkage? 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising ... 


‘To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ news- 
paper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this Baltimore 
Buffet ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in program you may work 
out with your retailers. A mat or photograph will be sent FREE 
direct to any retailer planning such a promotion. Requests should 
be addressed to: American Can Company, Sales Promotion Division, 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Go First to the People Who Are First! 


@ AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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The crop situation in most important 
canning areas East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains has been relieved considerably dur- 
ing the past week by moderate to heavy 
storms, in many cases lasting several 
hours and coming back for a repeat per- 
formance as cloudy and cooler conditions 
persisted. Peas took a new lease on life 
and corn, bean and tomato plants stood 
up straight and strong in the fields for 
the first time in many weeks. For the 
week ending Monday, May 30, rainfall in 
the State of Pennsylvania averaged 1.25 
inches compared with a normal of .81 
inches and thundershowers brought over 
2% inches to previously very dry sec- 
tions of York, Luzerne, Susquehanna, 
and Lehigh Counties. Much the same 
conditions prevailed in New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia and as a matter of fact, the im- 
portant Midwestern canning belt. 

Pea canning advanced steadily North 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
Alaska fields in Carroll County examined 
on Wednesday evening, June 1, looked 
ready for picking within the next day 
or so. Some canning will undoubtedly 
begin over the weekend with general 
packing the first of the week. Fields look 
excellent with lush vine growth and pods 
filling out well. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau calls for 
above average temperatures for the 
month of June over the entire Eastern 
half of the Nation with below normal 
temperatures West of the Continental 
Divide and much below in the Northwest 
and Eastern California with near normal 
temperatures in Coastal California. Pre- 
cipitation is expected to be heavy over a 
broad area extending from the Southern 
Plateau through the Central Plains to 
the Great Lakes Regions, the line run- 
ning diagonally Northeast through about 
the center of Ohio and including the 
canning states of Iowa, Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
the Southern half of Minnesota. Sub- 
normal amounts are indicated along the 
West Coast and in the Southeast while 
normal precipitation is expected in Mid- 
Atlantic and New England States and 
the Eastern half of Ohio. 


THE MARKET —From all reports 
there’s considerable more activity than 
normal at this time of the year. The 
number of sold-out items is mounting 
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RAINS RELIEVE CROP SITUATION 


day by day and canners lists including 
even some corn canners are pitifully 
short on the number of items and sizes 
offered. Believe it or not, some of these 
latter are buying corn to keep customers 
happy until new pack comes in in August. 

The following, with reference to SAP 
future contracts extracted from a can- 
ners letter to brokers—a pea, bean and 
corn canner no less—gives evidence of 
“being on the ball” saleswise: 

“A review of SAP contracts received 
to date reveals that we are receiving an 
excellent response from our established 
repeat customers. The total volume of 
contracts issued to: date checks with the 
volume we had a year ago. 

“We want to remind all brokers that 
they can greatly assist us in handling 
future contract commitments by follow- 
ing our previous instructions as to book- 
ing specifications. We again urge all 
brokers to limit bookings to the histori- 
cal record of actual withdrawal in the 
preceeding 12 months. We will consider 
normal increases for growth provided a 
letter of explanation is sent through. 

“From experience we know that a 
good contract is one that correctly por- 
trays actual requirements. A poor con- 
tract is inflated, does not convey confi- 
dence and eventually is cancelled. Let’s 
be conservative and confine ourselves to 
bona fide commitments. We can serve 
your trade best if you follow this policy.” 

The $80 per ton figure suggested by 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board for 
cling peaches, as compared with $55 per 
ton last year, gives some evidence of 
what is to come. Also, there are rumours 
of even higher prices than the $80 fig- 
ure. That means, of course, that new 
pack peaches will cost considerably more 
than the current figure. If indeed any 
current peaches can be found. 


PEAS — Prices are being named on 
peas in the Tri-States, generally at 
$1.20 and $6.50 for standard, 4 sieve 
Alaska 303’s and 10’s respetively and 
$1.25 and $7.00 for standard 3’s. Extra 
standard 4’s are at about $1.30 and $7.00, 
3’s $1.75 and $7.50 and 2’s $1.55 and 
$8.00. 

Wisconsin at the moment has not 
named pea prices but it is understood 
that canner’s ideas on Alaskas are at 
about the same as current levels or 
slightly higher. Current thinking on 


sweets seems to be about $1.60 to $1.65 
for fancy 3 sieve 303’s and $9.00 to $9.25 
for 10’s with extra standard 3’s at about 
$1.35 to $1.40 and $8.00 to $8.25 respec- 
tivesly with 4 sieve extra standard at 
$1.25 to $1.30 and $7.25 to $7.50. Stand- 
ard 4’s at $1.20 and $1.25 and 10’s $6.75. 


BEANS—Starting out with about 7 
million cases more green and wax beans 
this season (31.5 million as compared 
with 24.2 million), canners by May 1 
had whittled stocks down to but 4 mil- 
lion cases more than last year’s 7.3 mil- 
lion compared with 7.2 million. During 
the month of April, canners shipped 
twice as many beans, 2.3 million cases 
as compared with 1.1 million cases and 
from July 1 to May 1, 24.2 million com- 
pared with 21.1 million same period last 
season. Of the total 7.3 million cases on 
hand May 1, 6.2 million cases were green 
and 1.1 million wax. Wax were about 
evenly divided between the Northeast 
and the Midwest while the Northeast 
held 1.2 million cases of the green, the 
Midwest also 1.2 million cases, the West 
1.9 million cases, the South 1.2 million 
cases and the Mid-Atlantic 712,00 cases. 
By style and quality, May 1 stocks con- 
sisted of 659,300 cases of whole, 437,114 
cases of french style, 2,794,948 cases of 
fancy cut, 1,431,458 cases of extra stand- 
ard cut and 867,069 cases of standard 
cut. 


LIMA BEANS—May 1 stocks of 
canned lima beans, according to NCA, 
totaled 1.7 million cases compared with 
-9 million cases last May 1. Lima bean 
canners started the season with a to‘al 
supply of 4.4 million cases compa:ed 
with 3.6 million cases last season, so t iat 
total shipments for the season Augus 1 
to May 1 are about the same at 2.7 »il- 
lion cases. Of the total May 1 sto ‘<s, 
Maryland and Delaware held 489. ‘4 
cases, other Eastern states 250,093 ca-:es 
and Midwest and Western States 948. 37 
cases. Of the total May 1 stocks, ma. r- 
ity were of course green, consisting of 
midget and tiny, 114,188 cases, sy all 
397,178, medium 398,865, large 38,. 73 
and mixed 455,307. There were a t:<al 
of 198,083 cases of green and wi 'e, 
86,315 cases of fordhooks and 815 c: ‘es 
of white. 


SWEET POTATO PACK—The 1°54 
sweet potato pack, according to N‘A, 
totaled 3,503,681 cases compared with 
4,185,911 cases in 1953. The 1954 pack 
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consisted of 2,633,976 cases of syrup 
pack, 762,898 cases of vacuum pack and 
106,807 cases of solid pack. Maryland, 
Virginia and New Jersey’ produced 
1,635,333 cases, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama 1,276,398 cases, other 
Southern states 387,864 cases and other 
states 204,086 cases. 


FROZEN FOODS PACK 
BULLETINS ISSUED 

Frozen Pack Statistics bulletins for 
1954 were issued this week by the Na- 
tional Association of frozen food pack- 
ers. The bulletins covering pack sta- 
tistics for 1954 are issued in two parts; 
Part 1 for fruit and part 2 for veg- 
etables. The total pack of fruits fell off 
from 542 million pounds in 1953 to 523 
million pounds in 1954. All areas except 
Midwest showed slight increases, the 
Northwest showing greatest increase. 
The Midwest pack was reduced sharply 
from 125 million pounds to 96 million 
pounds. The fruit pack in retail sizes 
fell off from 150 to 119 million pounds 
while the pack in larger sizes increased 
from 392 to 404 million pounds over 1953. 


The frozen vegetable pack also showed 
a reduction from 1 billion 103 million 
pounds to 975 million pounds in 1954. 
The pack was reduced in all areas. The 
retail vegetable pack was off 100 mil- 
lion pounds from 720 to 620 million 
pounds, while the pack in larger size 
containers was off less sharply from 383 
to 355 million pounds. The packs in the 
12 oz, and the over 10 lbs. were the only 
sizes to show an appreciable increase. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Prospects Point To A Steady Market — 
Florida Tomato Run Over — Tri-State Pea 
Yield Disappointing—Competition For Raw 
sparagus—Stronger Tri-State Bean Market 
~—Little More Confidence In Corn—With- 
drawn On RSP Cherries—Citrus Stronger— 
Small Lot Trading Of Fruits—Sardine Situa- 
‘on Clouded — Continued Strong Market 
For Salmon. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 2, 1955 


‘HE SITUATION — Advances in 
c ned citrus quotations, and a steady to 
si onger market for some major vege- 
ta es were reported this week. On the 
ot -r side of the picture, Maine sardines 
co inue under pressure wtih possibility 
th forced selling of some carryover 
St’ ks may undermine the position of the 
m: ket for new pack—at the outset of 
th: -anning season, at least. 


{E OUTLOOK — Buyers are care- 
ful studying crop progress reports and 
res. 'ts of early canning operations as a 
bar meter of what may be looked for on 
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the price front during the next few 
months. In the case of many vegetables, 
as well as fruits, the price prospects 
point to a strong, and possibly advanc- 
ing, market and buyers are expected to 
liberalize their purchasing operations a 
little to protect their inventory position 
for the near months. 


TOMATOES — Reports from Florida 
indicate that the canning season has 
come to an end, with canners rather firm 
at $1.17%-$1.20 on standard 303s and 
$1.30 on 2s, with 1s at 90 cents. The 
firmer market there has brought about 
renewed interest in carryover offerings 
out of the Tri-States, with unsold stocks 
in canner hands dwindling rapidly. Cur- 
rent offerings are reported at 90 cents 
for standard 1s, $1.25-$1.27% for 303s 
and $2.20 for 2%s, with 10s, where avail- 
able, firm at $8.00 and upwards. Extra 
standard 303s, in short supply, are 
strong at $1.40, with 2%s held at $2.35- 
$2.40, where still available. 


PEAS—Early reports on pea cutting 
in the Tri-States point to a sharply cur- 
tailed yield-per-acre outlook this season, 
and this has stimulated buying interest 
in the new pack. Most canners are refus- 
ing to name prices until they are into the 
season’s run, but some offerings were re- 
ported during the week, for shipment 
when packed, as low as $1.20 for stand- 
ard pod run or 4-sieve 303s, with extra 
standards quoted at $1.35 for 3-sieve and 
$1.55 for 2-sieve. 


ASPARAGUS—A major soup packer 
is reported outbidding canners for as- 
paragus supplies in Jersey and Dela- 
ware, and the market for the canned 
product is firm in consequence. Offerings 
of 303s this week were firm at $4.10 for 
mammoth all green spears, with large 
holding at $3.95 and large and medium 
at $3.75, all f.o.b. canneries. On 2s, 
mammoth hold at $4.85, with blended 
mammoth and large at $4.75 and large 
and medium at $4.60. 


BEANS —A stronger market is re- 
ported on green and wax beans in the 
east, with Tri-State canners firm at $1.10 
minimum on standard round pod 303s, 
with extra standards ranging $1.25- 
$1.271%4, and fancy at $1.35 and up. Fancy 
French style 303s command $1.40 and up- 
wards. On wax beans, the market is firm 
at $1.40 minimum on fancy 303s and 
$1.30 on extra standards. 


CORN—Buyers are showing a little 
more confidence in the position of canned 
corn, with the easing of selling pressure. 
Extra standard crushed golden is offered 
at $1.10 for 303s f.o.b. Tri-State can- 
neries, with fancy at $1.20 and up. Fancy 
wholegrain shoepeg is quoted at $1.25, 
with fancy white crushed evergreen at 
the same level. 


RSP CHERRIES — Reports from the 
Midwest indicate that canners are still 
withdrawn on red sour pitted cherries as 
a result of severe crop damage early last 


month. Frozen cherries have advanced, 
and the changed supply situation will un- 
doubtedly be reflected in pricing of this 
season’s canned pack. 


CITRUS HIGHER—Improved demand 
for canned citrus products, and the clos- 
ing of the packing season in Florida, 
have brought about a stronger market. 
Canners this week upped prices on both 
orange and blended juices, bringing the 
former to $1.15 for 2s and $2.45 for 46- 
ounce, with blended now holding at 
$1.02 and $2.20, respectively. Grape- 
fruit juice, however, is unchanged, with 
2s offered for prompt shipment at 77% 
cents and 46-ounce holding at $1.65. 
Fancy grapefruit sections range $1.25 to 
$1.27%, with broken at $1.15, and fancy 
citrus salad is quoted at $2.00 and choice 
at $1.85, all segment and salad prices 
being for 303s, f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Small-lot 
trading continues the order of the day as 
canners clear up odd lots from carryover 
holdings. Nothing definite with respect 
to pricing of the new season’s packs has 
developed as yet, but a fairly strong un- 
dertone is in evidence, reflecting the 
limited carryover position and expected 
high packing costs. 


SARDINES—Reports from Maine are 
that canners are talking a $6.50 opening 
for quarter keyless oils this season. 
However, the picture is clouded by the 
presence of carryover stocks, both at the 
canneries and in markets carrying con- 
signment holdings. With the latter offer- 
ing at $6.50 delivered, the ability of 
packers to establish a $6.50 price, f.o.b. 
canneries, is uncertain, some operators 
believe. Trade buying continues on the 
conservative side. 


SALMON—Reports from Seattle note 
a continued strong market for salmon, 
with carryover holdings of top grades 
out of the picture. Packers are reported 
to have booked a fair amount of busi- 
ness on new pack, with early arrivals 
expected to move immediately into the 
distribution pipeline. Based on present 
conditions, it is reported, few salmon 
canners will be able to divert any of 
their pack for warehouse stock until late 
fall. Puget Sound fancy red sockeye 
halves are reported available for prompt 
shipment at $16.50, f.o.b. coast. 


The lowest prices since 1947 for the 
regular and family size Underwood 
Deviled Ham have been announced by 
the William Underwood Company. The 
new low prices, according to the com- 
pany announcement, are due to the de- 
cline in the ham market, plus efficiencies 
and economies accruing from increased 
volume. The reduction sets the price at 
the lowest since OPA controls were in 
effect. There is no change in the qual- 
ity or can size. The announcement comes 
at a time when brokers and grocers are 
stocking this popular sandwich spread 
for peak sales expected during summer. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Considerable Interest In A _ Variety Of 
Canned Foods—Corn Shaping Up Better— 
Only Scattered Lots Tomatoes And Products 
—Wax Beans Tight—Low Applesauce Prices 
Not Expected To Last—Pears And Plums 
Getting Attention—Looks Like Citrus Has 
Reached Bottom — Complete Pineapple 
Assortments Unavailable. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 2, 1955 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
the trade in a receptive mood with con- 
siderable interest shown in a variety of 
canned food items. However, a good part 
of the current inquiries are for items 
which are either impossible or difficult to 
locate and actual business passing is 
nothing like it could be if the proper 
merchandise were available. Canned 
fruits led the parade this week with most 
of the emphasis on pears and prune 
plums as these are items that have been 
available, at least up until the present 
time. Northwest canners appear to be a 
happy lot these days in the face of these 
numerous inquiries and sales and they 
should clean up unsold stocks very nicely. 
It’s just about impossible to find any 
Cling peaches or cocktail in any size 
with Elberta peaches and apricots fol- 
lowing close behind. Buyers here are also 
finding pineapple canners' with only 
broken assortments to sell although in 
this case the new pack will get under 
way by the middle of this month. Citrus 
looks like it has hit bottom and will 
move only one way and that is up if it 
moves at all. Applesauce is in the dol- 
drums but an exceptionally strong fruit 
market generally should pick up current 
low prices shortly. 


In the vegetable line it seems that any 
trading in tomatoes or tomato products 
is just about over until the new crop is 
ready insofar as local sources are con- 
cerned. There is still a surplus of corn 
around despite excellent movement the 
past few months although prices have 
been steady for some time and appear to 
be about ready to show some improve- 
ment. The pea pack in Wisconsin will 
get under way not later than the 15th of 
this month and canners in that area will 
come into the 1955 pack in excellent 
shape from a stock position. Wax beans 
continue searce although there are still 
plenty of green to be sold. 


CORN—Fancy corn is still selling here 
at $1.15 to $1.20 for 303s and $7.75 for 
tens and these prices look like a bargain 
to the writer. Last year’s pack produced 
some of the most beautiful corn locally 
that has been seen for quite some time 
but unfortunately most of it has been 
sold at a loss. A buyer could hardly 
make a mistake buying quality of this 
kind below cost particularly when it 
seems obvious the new pack will have to 
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be higher or there won’t be many corn 
canners around next season. Reports 
reaching here indicate the corn acreage 
nationally will be down slightly less than 
20 percent below last year and it’s be- 
ginning to look like corn could get well. 
(Editor’s Note: Last U.SDA report as of 
April 1 indicated reduction for canning 
06.8 percent.) 


TOMATOES — Nothing offered here 
from local sources except a few 303 tins 
of extra standards at $1.55 to $1.60 and 
these shouldn’t be around very long. 
Everything else is cleaned up and it’s 
still almost three months before another 
pack makes an appearance. It has been 
a long time since tomatoes cleaned up so 
closely in this area. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A very simi- 
lar situation exists in the case of tomato 
products with the exception of tomato 
juice which is anything but plentiful now 
after the heavy buying that has taken 
place the last few weeks. Prices are 
strong at $2.40 for 46 oz. and $1.25 for 
2s and will remain that way until the 
new pack. Canners in the Midwest are 
making every effort to get the wheels 
rolling as quickly as possible when the 
raw stock is ready as all distributors 
will be in one big rush for the new pack 
when it’s ready. 


BEANS—Canners are having no trou- 
ble getting $1.55 for fancy three sieve 
cut wax beans in 303s and $8.75 for tens 
where they can be found because not 
much is unsold. Lower grades are also 
very tight and little is offered. Fancy 
green beans are listed at $1.40 and $7.75 
with extra standards at $1.20 to $1.30 
while standards are bringing $1.10 where 
they can be found. Ozark canners are 
not ready as yet but prices are expected 
to open at the $1.10 figure for standards 
when the crop starts into cans. 


APPLESAUCE — Fancy sauce from 
Eastern areas has been selling here at 
$1.25 for 303s and $6.85 for tens and 
sales are reportedly heavier than normal. 
These prices are not expected to con- 
tinue at these levels very long as No. 10 
sauce at $6.85 is very cheap fruit par- 
ticularly when other fruits are consid- 
ered. It has been a tough year for sauce 
canners. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — This week 
found the trade here willing buyers and 
a good many cases of pears and prune 
plums changed hands with little or 
nothing in the way of price concessions. 
Sales were heaviest in the case of tens 
and excellent sales are reported here on 
the basis of $12.65 for choice pears and 
$7.00 for prune plums. However, many 
canners are now sold up on pears with 
the exception of scattered lots of the less 
desirable counts. Standard pears in any 
size are completely sold up and have 
been for some little time although the 
demand was very heavy this week but 
nothing much was sold. Cocktail and 
Cling peaches are still on every buyer’s 


short list but they have given up hope of 
finding anything until another pack is 
ready. It’s a very strong, tight market. 


CITRUS — Canning operations in 
Florida are fast drawing to a close and 
it’s beginning to look more all the time 
like today’s prices are the bottom which 
is one of those elusive answers the buyer 
is always trying to determine. The price 
on fresh oranges pushed up from 15 to 
20 cents a box last week which is going 
to give further impetus to price in- 
creases. Fancy orange juice is now listed 
at $2.55 with Valencia juice at even 
higher levels. Blended juice is bringing 
$2.20 with grapefruit juice at $1.65 all 
in 46 oz. tins. 


PINEAPPLE — Orders for Hawaiian 
pineapple are not being confirmed in full 
any longer as island canners just don’t 
have a complete assortment to offer. 
However, the summer pack will start 
going into cans about the middle of this 
month and first shipments should be on 
the heavy side as stocks here in distribu- 
tor’s hands are anything but heavy. 
Prices are unchanged but the California 
picture could have an effect on the in- 
dustry’s thinking. Pineapple juice looks 
like an excellent buy at current levels 
and the trade here are beginning to think 
the same thing. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Greater Activity Than Usual This Time Of 
Year—Dry Beans Strengthened Materially— 
Larger Asparagus Pack Expected—Larger 
Tomato Acreage Than Anticipated — Corn 
Gains Strength—Pea Movement Heavier— 
Frost Took 100,000 Tons Peaches—Plums 
In Firm Hands—Tuna More Active—Sar- 
dines Closely Held. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 2, 1955 


THE SITUATION—A rather heavier 
volume of business than usual for this 
time of the year is reported by many 
canners with quite a few buyers appar- 
ently of the opinion that spot stocks arc 
to be had for less than new pack. Spin- 
ach is more firmly held than a year ago, 
asparagus is priced higher and some 
fruits, especially peaches, are closely 
sold up. Growers are holding their crops 
for higher prices, emphasizing the fact 
that the light rainfall has made irriga 
tion necessary much earlier than usual, 
adding to costs. Shipments are heavier 
than a year ago, suggesting that buyers 
are more anxious to get purchases i) 
their possession. 


DRY BEANS — California dry beans 
have strengthened materially in price 
during the past two weeks, especially 
varieties in which canners are directly 
interested. Large limas are now quoted 
at $11.75 to $11.90 per 100 pounds, or 50 
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cents to 60 cents higher than a week 
ago. Baby limas have advanced 40 cents 
to 45 cents and are now generally quoted 
at $6.50 to $6.60, while Small Whites 
have advanced to $11.85-$12.00. Canners 
have permitted their holdings to become 
light and have had to come onto the mar- 
ket to care for immediate requirements. 
The index number of California dry 
beans has advanced to 231.0, compared 
with 204.0 a year earlier. 


ASPARAGUS—Under the impetus of 
warmer weather, asparagus has come on 
with a rush and some operators have 
packed about all they care to. A pack 
well above that of last year seems in 
sight, with much of the gain in all green. 
Estimates of the total output vary, but 
hinge around the 2,600,000 case mark. 
Early bookings have been quite substan- 
tial, despite the higher prices, but some 
canners acknowledge that shipments 
have not been especially large. 


TOMATOES—The tomato market con- 
tinues quite firm, with many items in the 
list in a very closely sold-up condition. 
Planting has been about completed, with 
an acreage rather larger than some in 
the trade anticipated earlier in the sea- 
son, Prices are running a wide range, 
with some firms quoting No. 303 fancy at 
$1.60-$1.70, but with some featured 
brands listed at $2.00. Tomato juice is 
moving at $1.12% for No. 2 fancy, 
$2.42% for 46 oz. and around $4.70 for 
No. 10. Some featured brands are mov- 
ing at $4.90 for No. 10s. Tomato puree 
is in light supply, with prices running 
quite a wide range. Tomato catsup is 
also closely sold up, especially in No. 
10s. Some featured brands are available 
in 14 oz. glass at $1.80. 


CORN —Corn is moving off quite 
steadily and prices are more firmly held 
than in recent weeks. Some of the 
steadiness is attributed to the fact that 
packing costs promise to be higher this 
season. Featured brands of Utah corn 
are offered in this market at $1.57% for 
No. 303 cream style, $1.00 for buffet, 
$1.57% for 12 oz. vacuum pack whole 
kernel, $1.52% for No. 303 brine pack 
whole kernel and $1.02% for buffet brine 
sack whole kernel. This is also the price 
f Pacific Northwest pack corn. 


PEARS—An interesting feature of the 
inned fruit market is the manner in 
hich California pears have moved off 
is season. For the first 10 months of 
e pack year, which dates from June 
{, pears have moved off at the average 
onthly rate of 234,000 cases, compared 
an average rate of 173,000 cases last 
ar. Prices have remained largely with- 
. t ehange since opening lists were 
‘ught out last fall. Sales at this time 
» running about as follows: No. 2% 
s indard, $3.15; choice, $3.50 and fancy, 
$ 90. No. 10 standard, $12.00, and 
ice, $12.65. No. 303 is generally 
gq. oted at $2.00 for standard and $2.20- 
$25 for choice. 
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PEACHES—tThere will probably be no 
necessity for crop control of cling 
peaches this season, since the damage 
by frost is estimated at close to 100,000 
tons. A close cleanup of the canned fruit 
is being made and it is anticipated that 
there will be about the usual quantities 
that will go to the armed forces and into 
the export market, so that the domestic 
market should take care of all that can 
be offered. Many canners are completely 
sold out on this item and the small 
stocks in first hands are very firmly held. 


PURPLE PLUMS — Purple plums of 
Pacific Northwest pack are in a few 
hands, the frosts of last spring having 
wiped out the crop in some districts, 
while affecting that of other districts but 
little. Sales have been made of late of 
this item at: $1.12% for buffet and $2.50 
for No. 2%. 


TUNA — The California canned tuna 
market is showing rather more activity, 
with stocks reduced in size, especially on 
light meat, and with prices on a more 
settled basis. Fancy white meat tuna 
halves is moving at $12.50 to $15.00 a 
case for %s; fancy light meat, $11.00- 
$11.50; standard lieht meat, $10.50- 
$11.00; chunk style, $9.75-$10.25; grated, 
$7.50 to $8.00. 


SARDINES — California sardines are 
in close hands, it being estimated that 
90 percent of the unsold holdings are in 
the hands of two companies. 1-lb. ovals 
in tomato sauce are held at $7.50, with 
No. 1 tall natural at $5.50. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Robert B. Stroup, 28 ,son of John M. 
Stroup, President, Empire State Pickling 
Company, Phelps, New York, died Tues- 
day, May 21st, 1955, after a long illness. 
Bob was a graduate of Morrisville Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute, a vet- 
eran of three years service with the U. S. 
Navy during World War II. He had been 
with Kraft Cheese Company and had 
worked with a broker in Florida, prior 
to going with the Minnesota Mining 
Company, as a salesman, a position he 
held at the time of his death. 


Joseph E. Quance, 78, of Olney and 
Carpenter, Inc., Wolcott, N. Y., passed 
away Friday afternoon (May 27th, 1955) 
in Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, 
following a short illness. One of the real 
pioneers in the processing industry, Mr. 
Quance had spent the past fifty-three 
years in the business, all at the Wolcott 
plant. In the early years, he was em- 
ployed by Twitchell-Champlin and in 
1933 was the first man hired by Olney 
and Carpenter, when they purchased the 
Twitchell Champlin plant in Wolcott. He 
served as an engineer in the firm. 


MARKET NEWS 


Major W. S. Everts, retired vice-presi- 
dent of the Canners League of California, 
died May 20th in Peralta Hospital, Oak- 
land, California, following a heart attack. 
Death came in his 67th year. He was 
associated with the canning industry 
from 1927 until his retirement in 1953. 
He joined the staff of the Canners 
League of California immediately after 
leaving the U. S. Army where he held 
the rank of Captain in, the Cavalry. 
While still in the Army reserve he was 
advanced to Major and retired because 
of disability. 


The work of Major Everts with the 
Canners League throughout the years 
was largely concerned with raw product 
problems and marketing programs. For 
several years he served as assistant sec- 
retary and in 1948 was elected vice-presi- 
dent, holding this office until his retire- 
ment in 1953. 


For years he served as manager of the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board and for the 
last two and a half years before his re- 
tirement was on leave of absence from 
duties with the League to devote his full 
time to the important work of directing 
activities of the Board. He also served as 
Manager of the Asparagus Advisory 
Board for the years it was in existence. 
Prior to his retirement he was a member 
of the Agricultural Prorate Commission 
of the State of California and also served 
on numerous boards and committees, be- 
sides working closely with experts on 
the staff of the College of Agriculture 
on crop problems affecting canners. 


TEDDY COBB PASSES 


Theodore Cobb, 89, whose name is a 
legend in the seed and allied industries, 
passed away on May 25. Teddy, as he 
was affectionately known by ‘his legion 
of friends, began work for D. M. Ferry 
and Company in 1886 and retired in 1939 
after 53 years of service with this and its 
successor firm, the Ferry-Morse Seed 
Company. Ted was the typical traveling 
salesman of the old school. In his 5 feet, 
three or four inches, or possibly less, 
were bound enough energy to run a 
steam locomotive, even in his later years. 
His lists of stories and tales were un- 
ending and he entertained his friends 
and customers in “the grand manner” 
and with an insistence that could not be 
denied. Ted’s passing leaves us with 
nostalgic memories and dreams of a 
chapter in the industry about which most 
of us 40 or 50 years younger listen to 
with stars in our eyes in much the same 
manner as our children are captivated by 
the Davy Crockett stories today. He was 
of course one of earlier members of the 
Old Guards and of the Canning Machin- 
ery and Supplies Association. Surviving 
are Mrs. Cobb and a brother, Ernest R. 
Cobb, also a retired Ferry-Morse em- 
ployee. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............. 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., Mam.-Lge................ 3.05 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears. 4.10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 90-.95 
No. 303 1,.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
New YorkK & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 308.......... 1.47% 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308......2.30 
No. 10 13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.55 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Cut, No. BOB... 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 SvV.......0000 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1,25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 308.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 308.............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.00-2.30 
No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 3038............000 1.60 
No. 10 .. 9.50 
TRI-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.85 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 303...........0 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 5.00 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1.05-1.10 


Sliced 3038s 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 303....... 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.00 
No. 1 5.50 
CORN— 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 308......1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 308 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 303..1.15-1.221%4 
1.22% 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 308..1.15-1.821%4 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 o2z..... -85-.90 
No. 10 7.75 
1.2214-1.421%4 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
PEAS (New Pack) 
Maryland Alaskas 
No. 10 8.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Maryland Sweets 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308.........000000 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
(nom.) 5.15 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .9214-.95 
1.00-1.071% 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
N.Y., Fey., 303’s.. 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
No. 5.25-5.50 
Calif., Fey, -8214-.921%4 
oO. .121421.25 
No. 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 
TOMATOES 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
(nom.) 8.00 
No. 10 (nom.) 8.50-8.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


New York, Fcy., Wh., 


No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.15-2.35 
Hix. NO. BOB 1.55-1.60 
Standard Nominal 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.75 
2M% 2.15-2.25 
“No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.75 
Fla., Std., No. 3038.......... 1.17%4-1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 — 
Ind., Fey. Nom. 
No. 10 (nom.)...... .-11.00-12.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Nom. 
No. 10 (per doz.)..... ne 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2........000 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
Nom. 
Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ 90-.95 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.85 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.00 
N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 oz.....2.70 
APRICOTS 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
BAG: 2.75-2.80 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 3038....withdrawn 
withdrawn 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 oz.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 308 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 
N. Y. D. Sw., 308 Ch............ ee 
No. 10 Fey. 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.40-3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
12.25-12.65 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
.80-1.82146 
No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
Choice, No. 808 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 
(nom.) 2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 


Elberta, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.35-3.60 
Choice, No. 2%4 3.00 

PEARS 

Calif., Fey., No. 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 

Choice, No. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.25-12.65 

Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10-3.15 
11.75-12.00 


N. W. Bartletts, No. 244, Fey...3.85 


Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
No. 10, Fey. 13.50 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.85 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.......s000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 2.......... 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
N. Y., Ch., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.021, 
46 oz. 2.20 
No. 10 4.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 
-77Y%-.80 
46 oz. 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 3.40-3.50 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.15-1.20 
46 oz, 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 5.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
N. & Pan, No. 1,20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 1.25 
2.40-2.50 
No. 10 4.50 
46 oz. 2.35-2.42);, 
No. 10 4.70-4.90 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 28.00-29.00 
17.00-18.5") 
P.S. Sockeye, No. IT ...... 27.00-28.00 
16.50-17.5! 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.0' 
(nom.) 15.00-16.0/ 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—PEr CAsE 
Maine, % Oil 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 


TUNA—Paur Case 
Fey., White Meat, 1’s......12.50-14.25 


Fey., Light Meat, 1’s......11.00-11.5' 
Std., Light Meat... 10.50-11.00 
Chunks 9.75-10.2° 
Grated 7.60-8.00 
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ES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Acdress all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 

We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Boilers available for prompt shipment; 
also one Rotary Drum Dryer suitable for drying canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: 
CHesapeake 3-6506. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (6) 80 
gal. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles with Scraper Agitators; 
(30) Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (8) 
Copper Tanks 1723 gal. to 2800 gal. sizes, from closed distillery; 
(20) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining 
from closed breweries; Fitzpatrick Stainless Steel Comminuting 
Machines, Models D, D6 & F. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 
6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—14 Quart Aluminum Buckets. 
condition in first letter. 
McAllen, Tex. 


State price and 
L. H. Moore Canning Co., Box 1711, 


WANTED—Good used Electric Motors, all sizes. Herr Elec- 
trie Co., 410 W. Conway St., Baltimore 30, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Combination Soak Tank and Rod Washer for 
tomatoes; 1 Farquhar Combination 14’ 36” wide 3” diam. Roller 
Inspection Table, with 50’ five belt Trimming Section; 1 CRCO 
Model CB-6 Chopper Pump; 1 FMC Model 75 Juice Extractor; 
1 FMC Combination Four Section Preheater, Pasteurizer, Hold- 
ing and Cooling; 1 Ayars 24 pocket Juice Filler; 2 Pack-Rite 
Spinner Coolers. W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—New-Used Canning and Frozen Food Processing 
Machinery. Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
have to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Variable Speed Gear Head Motors, totally en- 
closed, fan cooled, 220/440 volts. 1-% H.P. 300/3000 RPM, price 
$125. 3-1 H.P. 300/800 RPM, 300/1000 RPM, 400/1300 RPM, 
$150 each. 1 American Temperature Regulating Valve, 1%” 
pipe, 100 lb. steam pressure, temperature 135° to 225° F. with 
10 ft. S/S Capillary Tubing, has trap, $65. 1-220 gal. Galvan- 
ized Tank. Herr Electric Co., 410 W. Conway St., Baltimore 
30, Md. 


FUR SALE—Angelus Closing Machine set for 303’s with 
xe parts for No. 2’s. Never been used, all in first class 
«tion, at a bargain. Homestead Canning Co., Inc., Home- 
stea, Fla. 


Fi R SALE—2 FMC Rotary Tomato Washers, Fig. 4005; 


Kyle adjust. Can Labeler; 40 x 72 Retort; P & H % ton Electr. 
Hoi Canco Can Closing Machines, 006 & 08, also a Labora- 
tory ’ortable type Max Ams; Kyler Boxers for 2%s & 2s; 
H-P; « Filler, Fig. 460; FMC Fig. 406 Peerless #7A Exhauster 
for - '% or smaller. Original Canning Co., 491 Dumont Ave., 
Broo yn 7, N. Y. 


FO SALE—S/S A. K. Robins Pickle Briner; Pickle-Spear 
60° Double Deck Conveying Line with S/S Packing 


Table Jar Unscrambler; IBM Time Clock; Portable Mixers. 
Origii | Canning Co., 491 Dumont Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 

FO! SALE—Two (2) Horix eighteen valve Catsup Fillers 
i goo condition. Price on application. G. L. Webster Co., Inc., 
Cherit ., Va. 
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WANTED—Chisholm-Ryder Double Stringless Bean Grader; 
also Single Bean Grader size #4. J. W. Furman Cannery, North- 
umberland, Pa. 


WANTED—Canner wants two Bean Snippers; Bean Cutter; 
Several Perforated Cooking Crates; Sewage Screen Separator; 
one Viner. All machinery must be priced reasonably and in first 
class condition. Advise where located, age and model. Adv. 
55170, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Tomato Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cannery, all modern plant. A well organized 
company in continuous operation for 45 years; shows excellent 
past record with still better future; 45 acres land, 36 acres 
under cultivation; R. R. siding; low freight rates; complete fac- 
tory with labor-saving machinery and equipment; substantial 
warehouse; large cattle barn; trucks, tractors, etc.; have ample 
water, good sewage disposal; accounts number some of the best; 
pack vegetables under own labels, also under private labels; 
located in Southeastern Pennsylvania, edge of thriving town, 
large farming community; owner passed away; widow wishes 
to sell; reasonable price. E. M. Koryta Co., 819 National City 
Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Good reliable Food Broker in Pittsburgh and 


vicinity for good vegetable account. Adv. 55169, The Canning 
Trade. 
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ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation. Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIl types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


CUSTOM PACKING facilities available. Northern Ohio can- 
ner of seasonal items with excellent facilities and well located 
in “best location in the nation,” will pack to your specifications. 
Details of facilities furnished on request. Adv. 55163, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


WRITE FOR PRICES on Schroer’s Better Plants. Leading 
varieties of cabbage, onion, tomato, pepper, eggplant, sweet 
potatoes. We guarantee good plants and prompt service. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


TEN MILLION TOMATO PLANTS grown from best certified 
seed. Varieties: Rutgers, Marglobe, Stokesdale, Long Red, $3.00 
per 1000 express; Stokescross No. 4 Hybrid Tomato, $7.50 per 
1000 express. Leading varieties Cabbage Plants for kraut, $2.00 
per 1000 express. Potato: Cuban Yam & Porto Rico. California 
Sweet Pepper Plants $4.50 per 1000 express collect. All plants 
ready now through May and June. We have grown quality 
plants for 33 years. All plants moss packed. We can load your 
truck at our farm or ship you by express. Shipping capacity 
half million day. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, 
Franklin, Va. Phone: 8162-3. 


THE NICEST CABBAGE, Collard, Tomato, Potato, Pepper, 
Onion and Cauliflower Plants now ready. We have had good 
rains and we can make you very reasonable prices in big lots. 
Write or call us. Quick delivery. Samuel Bradshaw, Franklin, 
Va. Phone: 2411 or 449. 


Every Advertiser 
on this page 


Has used this page before 
RESULT: 
they all come back for more 


and So Will You—TRY IT! 


SMILE AWHILE——- 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


The railroads tell of the engineer who, scheduled for 
an early run, awoke to find he had overslept. It was 
cold in the house and he discovered that the furnace 
had gone out. The water faucet was frozen, so his wife 
was unable to make him a cup of coffee. Then, to make 
matters even worse, his car wouldn’t start. 

Calling a cab, he barely made it in time, then was 
delayed by some last-minute changes. Ten minutes late 
getting out of the slot, he really began to ball the jack. 
He had all but made up his lost time when, sweeping 
around a blind curve on a single track, he saw ‘another 
train approaching—also at full speed. 

Turning to his fireman, he remarked, “Did you ever 
have one o’ them mornings when everything seems to 
go wrong?” 


A five-year-old girl, taken by her mother to a violin 
recital, was warned to make no sound while the artist 
was playing. 

Respectfully — and silently — she sat through the 
playing of a lengthy Bach Partita. Then, when the 
audience offered its applause, the child turned to her 
mother and inquired gravely, “Is it all right if I scream 
now ?” 


Television, says the Janitor’s Apprentice, gives you 
a chance to sit in your own living room and watch a lot 
of stuff you wouldn’t go down to the corner to see: 


Money talks. But in these days the dollar doesn’t 
have enough cents to say anything worthwhile. 


Mother: “Sit down, Tommy, and tell your sister a 
story.” 
Tommy‘ “Can’t sit down, I just told Daddy one.” 


While driving in the country with his girl, a ton-ue- 
tied young man said suddenly, “Julia, will you murry 
me?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 


They drove on in absolute silence for about ha! an 
hour until Julia, provoked, asked, “Bill, why don’t you 
say something?” 


“T’ve said too much already.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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